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great saints and churchmen of the age, Saint Oswald, Theodore of 
Tarsus, Saint Wilfrid, Saint Aldhelm, Saint Cuthbert, and the Venerable 
Bede. With the coming of Archbishop Theodore, Sir Henry believes 
an important Greek element was added to the ecclesiastical system of 
the Angles. With Saint Wilfrid and his ultramontane principles the 
author shows little sympathy; he also assumes a very critical attitude 
toward the work of -Eddi, Wilfrid's famous biographer. For the 
Venerable Bede and his great history Sir Henry has profound respect; 
but he is inclined to believe that on several important points the great 
historian was in error, and that certain parts of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in its present form were probably not written by Bede but are 
later interpolations. 

In tracing the careers of the early English saints Sir Henry does not 
stop with their departure from this life but continues with lengthy ac- 
counts of their relics and the miracles that these are said to have per- 
formed. Thus about twenty pages are devoted to "the fate and doings 
of Oswald's remains after his death", and at least fifty to similar tales 
from the story of Saint Cuthbert. The reviewer wishes to question the 
propriety of filling the pages of what professes to be sober history with 
legendary materials; still, he appreciates the force of the author's retort 
that those who ignore the history of relics and "their reputations as 
magical and medieval remedies . . . fail to understand the very large 
place these things filled in the minds and imaginations of their ancestors 
in the seventh century". 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Giordano Bruno: his Life, Thought, and Martyrdom. By William 
Boulting. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Com- 
pany, Ltd. ; New York : E. P. Dutton and Company. 1916. Pp. 
viii, 315. $3.75.) 

It is not an exaggeration to say that in the writings of Giordano 
Bruno, one of the most amazingly fertile of thinkers, are to be found 
the germs of all subsequent vital philosophic thought. But so saturated 
are his writings with the peculiar qualities of his impetuous personality 
that no cold rationalism may serve adequately to understand him. Sym- 
pathetic appreciation is here indispensable. Notable, then, is this book, 
not only because of its subject, but also because unmistakably its prepa- 
ration and writing have been a work of solicitude of the heart as well 
as solicitude of the mind. 

The book is admirable both in its plan and in its execution. There 
are chapters that deal with Bruno's birth and parentage, with his boy- 
hood, and with his monastic life in the south; there is a satisfactory ac- 
count of his early reading (in the classics, in the scholastics, in the Neo- 
Platonists, and in the writings of contemporary thinkers) and of his 
first wanderings, which were an inevitable consequence of that reading; 
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a chapter is devoted to an analysis of the budding philosophy of his 
early works; the renewed wanderings are recounted; the seven books 
printed in London are explained; the further travels are retold; the 
final books are outlined; and then the trial and death of the restless and 
daring thinker are described. Thus the reader is given the biographical 
details of Bruno's life in their chronological order, and the analyses of 
his various books are presented in the most appropriate places, the re- 
spective periods of his life in which the books were written. The 
pathetic story of the troubled life, with its brief sojourns in capitals 
and at courts, in academic centres and in theological citadels, is told 
with subtle and suggestive sympathy; while the careful and skillful dis- 
sectings of the books reveal the difficult process the author has spared 
his readers but would not spare himself. It is these things that consti- 
tute the chief value of the book — the veracity and sufficiency of the 
biographical detail, the unusual expository power, and the singularly 
sympathetic understanding of the man and his thought. 

The faults of the book, which is at once the story of an age and a 
soul, are few, and most of them are superficial. Bruno is constantly 
described as a monk, whereas, of course, he was a friar. All the Anti- 
Trinitarianism of southern Italy is labelled as Arianism, whereas its 
tenets were surprisingly diverse. It is stated that Bruno influenced the 
thought of Spinoza, but one could wish that a brief though definite 
exposition of the character and consequences of that influence had been 
given. It would have been well had Bruno's position as the first of 
modern pantheistic thinkers been made clear. Some attention is paid 
to Bruno's style. We are informed that his impassioned prose reveals 
his personal characteristics, and that frequently, when the thought is 
unusually daring, poetry invades his pages. But the fact that he was 
the first writer to restore the artistic form of philosophy has been left 
unnoticed. And surely this is a service not to be forgotten. The long 
dominion of the scholastic architectonics, the twilight of the mystic 
rhapsodies, and the enervation of the humanistic dilettantism, had left 
the philosophy that was at once rational and imaginative in need of a 
style in which matter and form are organically related. Bruno was the 
first artistic philosopher of the modern world, a type of which Plato 
remains the supreme example, and it is only just that this position should 
be recognized and acknowledged. Andreas Osiander, the theologian 
who surreptitiously inserted an anonymous preface in the great work of 
Copernicus, is ambiguously described as a "priest". And the useful- 
ness of the book would have been greatly increased had it been provided 
with a critical bibliography of the literature relating to Bruno. This 
omission is all the more regrettable in that the author frequently shows 
wide and intelligent reading in that literature. 

By a marvellous sweep of the imagination, Bruno, for the first time, 
and without the aid of the confirmatory evidence subsequently furnished 
by Galileo, extended the Copernican theory to all the hosts of heaven. 
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He declared that the physical universe stretches as far as infinity and 
is eternal in its duration. And he even dimly guessed at Newton's great 
discovery. From this conception of the cosmos he was inevitably im- 
pelled to a new philosophy, and, indeed, to a new religion. The universe, 
which can neither increase nor decrease, whose constituent things change 
their aspects in ceaseless flux but are never extinguished, receives unity 
from a soul immanent in every wayside flower, in the most distant star, 
and in the heart of man. With this infinite and eternal spirit man is 
actually and veritably one. Why, then, whatever vicissitudes of change 
he may suffer, should he fear death? Unending progress is his only 
prospect. This was the philosophy that all the theologies of the time 
banned with equal disapprobation. 

Bruno and his work are clearly revealed and described in this book. 
The importunate personality, the intrepid zeal for truth, the relentless 
reason, the synthetic thought, the soaring imagination, and the flam- 
boyant eloquence — all these things have been understood with unerring 
instinct and unfolded with loving and intelligent explicatory labor. We 
have here the whole of the man and the thinker, a glint of each facet 
of his varied genius. All through his life Bruno burned with the fire 
of a wild spirit, and in his tragic death he burned in a flame that was 
not more ardent. But he had done his work. With his winged thought 
he had pierced the fixed firmament of the scholastic heavens. And he 
had helped to transpose religion from the perishing realm of creeds and 
dogmas into the undying domain of feeling and aspiration. 

Edward Maslin Hulme. 

Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1605. By Vincent A. Smith, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1917. Pp. xv, 
504. $6.40.) 

The author of this book has had the good fortune to be the biog- 
rapher of the most eminent rulers in India. In 1901 he published the 
life of Asoka; in 1904 the history of Alexander's campaign in India; 
and now he gives us his long-planned Akbar, happily delayed, for since 
Mr. Smith first spoke of the importance of such a work, twenty years 
ago, materials for Akbar's life have accumulated. A few years since 
appeared the memoirs of Manucci; in 1906 was found the long-lost 
manuscript of Father Monserrate, a Jesuit visitor at Akbar's court; 
besides which have been published a reliable edition of Jahangir's 
memoirs and other less weighty but still valuable authorities. 

The prime source for Akbar's life and times will always be the 
court chronicle of Abu'1-Fazl, but that courtier's Akbarnama is always 
discreetly hazy when his master's character is affected. The records of 
less fulsome flatterers, foreign and native, are therefore indispensable 
both for this biography and for the Ain-i-Akbari or Institutes of Akbar, 
which the game courtier with the help of a staff of attendants compiled 



